io8                   AMONG THE BEDOUINS

and would take no pay because I was Haditha's guest. I
offered some of them to Haditha, Mitkhal, and other
sheiks, but only one accepted. I had been without fruit
or vegetables for several weeks and had an intense crav-
ing for green stuff. The habituated Bedouins cared noth-
ing about it. I think it must be the fermented camel milk
that saves them from constipation and scurvy.

In Haditha's tent was less formality than at Mitkhal's
great beit-shaar^ but a beautiful courtesy. A worn and
ragged Bedouin of unpleasing, evil features, who had
evidently ridden far, stood outside, holding his horse's
halter, and ventured a "Balaam Aleikum" uncertain of
his welcome. He was of a tribe unfriendly to Haditha's,
but not a blood-enemy. It was plain in his attitude. He
stood as one who would say:

"I 'know that I am a man of no importance, also that
you have no reason to be friendly with me or my tribe,
and that I have no right to claim your hospitality; but
I am weary and hungry."

There was a moment's hesitation; then Haditha rose
to his full height, and replied, "Aleikum salaam" Water,
milk, cheese, and bread were given him freely, and a rug
was thrown in a distant corner of the tent, where he lay
on his belly like a dog and slept.

The big coffee-pot was awkwardly upset by a man
stirring the embers, when all exclaimed "Khair Inshallah!
[A good omen!]" I asked why they said it. "Because
it has always been the custom," said one. Mitkhal sug-
gested that perhaps it was "so that the awkward one
should not lose face." I wondered if it really traced
back to pagan libations poured out on the sand in pre-
Moslem times*